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to me that my resignation on the grounds suggested would be
unfair to him and needlessly injurious to myself, and I accordingly
withdrew it. In thinking about this incident at a later date I
could not defend, even to myself, the step I had proposed to take,
but at the time it seemed to be not only the right thing, but also the
inevitable thing to do. Warren jocularly accused me of lacking
an efficient technique. He said that the proper way to resign,
when smarting under a sense of personal injury, was to sit down one
night after supper and write a passionate and scathing letter of
abuse to the boss, seal it carefully and emphatically, and leave it
ready for posting. The essential thing, however, was that directly
you came downstairs the next morning you should tear it up and
throw the pieces on the fire. It was good advice.
I always felt that I had Mr. Warren's sympathy in the matter
of my expulsion from the Unitarian school, and I was convinced
of this when, in October 1905, six years afterwards, he invited me
to attend a centenary meeting of the Old Scholars' Association, and
expressed the hope that 'you have still a warm enough corner in
your heart (however badly we treated you) for the High Pavement
Sunday school.' Owing to the fact that he did not know my
London address, this invitation did not reach me until two days
before the gathering, but I replied that, as the order prohibiting
me from using the school had not been withdrawn, I could not, on
his personal invitation, run the risk of being refused admission at
the door. In reply he assured me that the 'invitation was not my
personal one merely, but on behalf of the school to an old scholar.'
This letter arrived on the day of the meeting; but as I had not the
money available for the journey, and as I could not immediately
leave my work at Woolwich, I did not accept his invitation. Mr.
Warren was also good enough to say that he thought that 'both
sides may a little have misunderstood the position of matters in
those bygone days.'
I sometimes think that no one ever used to greater advantage
periods of compulsory unemployment than myself. Every hour
that was not spent in looking for work was devoted to my own
education. I began to study the French language, but my lack of
training in English grammar made the task unusually difficult,
I had no help nor guidance in my studies, and the progress that I
made in such subjects as English and arithmetic was far from
satisfactory. Mr. Anderson, with great consideration for my
needs, advanced the small entrance fee which enabled me to become